reading the late papers. A crowd ceaselessly turns the subway turn-
stiles, as it heads for Greenwich Village, Harlem, Brooklyn, Jerome
Avenue. . . .

n

Park Avenue, with wide doubled traffic separated by beds of burnt
grass, is the quickest avenue along which to move up and down by
car. Built only in the last thirty-five years, it contains the largest
hotels and apartment houses. Fifth Avenue boasts the Empire State
Building and Radio City, the tallest
buildings in the world. It is perhaps
inconsistent that New Yorkers, who
have such a love for celebrities, do not
know the names of their most brilliant
architects. Consequently the work of
Raymond Hood is insufficiently ap-
preciated. Radio City was planned by
Hood uniquely as a group of sky-
scrapers. Each building is relative to
another in the general design, and the
whole is connected by a world of
shops, offices and restaurants honey-
combing its base. All in one day it would be possible to break-
fast, shop, have a hair-cut, skate, dine, dance, visit the consulates
of six different countries, procure a passport, visit the Science
Museum, lunch, enjoy movies projected on to the largest screen
in the world, watch the radio performances of the National
Broadcasting Company, or, from the plate-glass windows of the
English grill, watch, while "canned" music plays selections from
Meyerbeer and Waldteufel, the skaters waltzing around their sunken
platform of ice. With its subterranean arcades, it is the logical
extension of the skyscraper concept; for if you build ninety storeys
high, why not build down a few floors too? Radio City is a city of
twenty thousand inhabitants, with twelve acres devoted to business
and entertainment, including two of the largest theatres in the world,
and eighteen restaurants* It takes but twenty seconds to reach from
the street level of the noisiest city to the quiet, crystal air and sunshine
of a mountain peak on the 65th floor of the RCA building, which
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